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demonic element is just this unanalyzable self, this 
character, this personality, which seems to itself 
so free, and yet is so bound by its own nature that 
it works out its own destiny in incalculable ways 
in union with environment. 

It is difficult to see either the 'unspeakable 
prosiness' of this conception, or a descent from 
the 'sublime to the ridiculous.' 

With respect to the third passage, I fear that 
Dr. Hollander injects too much subtle meaning 
into it. Egmont is not talking statecraft or moral 
philosophy with Klarchen. When the latter re- 
fers to Egmont' s relations to the regent she is 
in all probability probing a relationship which 
Egmont himself later calls ' Preundschaft, die 
fast Liebe war.' When Egmont declares that 
the regent always seeks ' Geheimnisse hinter 
seinem Betragen,' whereas he has none, she asks 
teasingly (with reference to Egmont' s love for 
herself), ' so gar keine ? ' He replies, taking her 
cue: "Eh nun! Einen kleinen Hinterhalt." If 
this refers to Egmont' s love for Klarchen, which 
is not worn on his sleeve for daws to peck at, then 
the ' Weinstein ' passage does not require such 
subtle analysis. The meaning must not be beyond 
the intellectual reach of Klarchen. The simplest 
interpretation might prove the best. Every indi- 
vidual, in the course of time, enters into various 
private relations which are nobody else's business. 
They are the peculiar deposits of the individual' s 
life. Goethe was usually rather fortunate in his 
use of comparisons, and was well enough ac- 
quainted with wine to distinguish between crys- 
tals and dregs. The formation of ' Weinstein ' 
does not make the wine 'triibe,' and so the new 
interpretation rests upon the gratuitous assump- 
tion of ignorance on Goethe's part. 



John William Scholl. 
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A LATIN COUNTERPART OF THE ST. 
LEGER STROPHE 

The poem of St. I&ger, which is supposed to 
have been written at Autun (Saone-et-Loire) in 
the last part of the tenth century, consists, as we 
know, of strophes of six octosyllabic lines which 



rhyme or assonance two by two (5555^). The 
musical notation which accompanies it in its 
single manuscript, and its own expressions also, 
shows that it was composed for singing. 1 In 
terms of Latin prosody the verse is iambic dimeter. 
As a matter of fact, the line presents a regular al- 
ternation of unaccented and accented syllables, 
exception being made for the two lines which 
begin with "Domine Deu." * 

Now, because the poem was sung, and also 
because its nature is religious and hortatory, there 
is every reason to suppose it was patterned on a 
model furnished it by some Latin hymn. That 
the records of Latin hymnology may not have yet 
disclosed any exact prototype would not constitute 
any serious objection to this view. 8 For already 
in the seventh century the Bangor antiphonary 
(about 690) knew a hymn which corresponds 
quite closely to St. Leger, composed as it is of 
strophes of six octosyllabic lines in monorhyme, 
with a refrain of two similar lines.* Wilhelm 

1 We would recall the words of the first strophe : 
Domine Deu devemps lauder 
Et a 80s sancz honor porter. 
In su amor cantomps del sanz 
Quae por lui augrent granz aanz. 
Et or es temps et si est biens 
Quae nos cantumps de sant Lethgier. 

Graphically this particular strophe would read 

^uuiu'yi, v—v—v—uS, etc. 

But in the larger number of strophes the first line agrees 
rhythmically with the other five : 

so that we would have here an example of what J. B. 
Beck calls the second form of the first modus (Die Melo- 
dien der Troubadours, p. 116) . 

'See note 1. This was not Gaston Paris' opinion when 
he discussed the versification of St. Liger in Romania, I, 
pp. 292-296. For at that time he found three different 
accentual schemes : 



:u_uu.u- 



-uu-uiui 



u-u^u^u^. 



and rarely 

It is this third scheme, considered least frequent by 
Paris, which seems to me the standard. 

8 Gaston Paris {I. c. ) says indeed that there are such 
models, but fails to cite them. My own reading has been 
too restricted to be relied upon. 

* F. E. Warren, Antiphonary of Bangor (London, 1895), 
ir, p. 37. The first strophe contains eight octosyllabic 
lines. I quote the second, which offers the regular form : 
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Meyer, from whom I took this reference, gives 
the measure of this hymn as iambic dimeter. 8 
But it does not observe coincidence of quantity 
and accent. On the other hand, it consistently 
reveals four accents to a line in both strophe and 
refrain, and we might therefore infer a rhythm 
made up of an alternation of weak and strong 
tones, or graphically vIvLvLvC, a rhythm which 
holds for every strophe. If this inference is cor- 
rect, the Bangor hymn is not far removed from 
the tone scheme of St. Liger. 

Between the end of the seventh century and 
the end of the tenth there was time and to spare. 
During this interval we may suppose that devout 
poets did not fail to write hymns in strophes of 
six octosyllabic lines with alternation of weak 
and strong tones. That these compositions were 
not numerous may be argued from their absence 
from many standard collections, though this 
absence may be due to accident only and not to 
any lack of popularity. But to go further and 
assume the existence of strophes divided, as the 
St. Liger strophe is, into groups of lines rhyming 
together, requires more proof than mere corre- 
spondence in length of strophe and verse accentu- 
ation would furnish. And it is for the purpose 
of strengthening the general assumption that St. 
Liger had a Latin model that I would call atten- 
tion to a Latin strophe of like structure and of 
the same approximate date. 

In the year 997 Gerbert, archbishop of Bheims, 
sent a copy of Boethius' ArithmeUca to Otto IH, 
the young emperor of Germany. With the vol- 
ume went also some verse of Gerbert' s own. Otto 
answered the gift with a letter and the archbish- 
op's poetry with a stanza, in which he regrets his 
deficient training in poetical composition, a de- 
ficiency which he promises to atone for in the 
near future : 

Amavit Christus Comgillum, 
Bene et ipse Dominum 
Carum habuit Beognoum 
Domnum ornavit Aedeum, 
Elegit sanctum Sinlanum 
Famosum mtmdi magistrum. 
Bef rain : Quos convocavit Dominus 
Coelorum regni sedibus. 



Versus numquam composui, 
Nee in studio habui. 
Dum in usu habuero, 
Et in eis viguero, 
Quot habet viros Gallia, 
Tot vobis mittam carmina. 6 

In number of lines to the strophe, in number 
of syllables to the line and in the arrangement of 
rhymes Otto's maiden attempt, as we see, is a 
strict counterpart to the framework of St. Liger. 
Of course there is this difference that Otto's verse 
was to be read and not sung. And because it 
was to be read, perhaps, the accentual scheme 
seems to vary. For the first four lines it would 
be iuiuuiuu, for the last two iuuiuiuu or 
u^uiuiuu,' it being understood that the signs 
mean accented and unaccented syllables respect- 
ively, and not long and short. Now this very 
variation in the accents of the stanza is a proof of 
the care with which Otto counted his syllables. 
They remain the same in number throughout, 
whatever changes of accents the lines undergo. 
Otto's model is not known. It could not be one 
of Gerbert' s strophes, for they are metrical. But 
his model must have resembled, in all essentials, 
the model of the St. Liger, and both models 
probably belonged to the same period. 



Yak Unkemly. 



F. M. Wabren. 



PETER BUCHAN AND IT WAS A' 
OUR BIGSTFU' KING 



FOB 



• Gesammelte Abhandlungen, I, 
Qrundriss, n, p. 112. 



p. 221 ; also Grober, 



In commenting on Burns' s Jacobite song, It 
Was A' for Our Bightfu' King, the editors of the 
Centenary Edition of Burns' s poetry write as 
follows : 

"The facsimile of the ms. of this noble and 
moving lyric was published in Scott Douglas's 
Edinburgh Edition ; and in stanza v, line 3, 
there is a deleted reading — 'Upon my abs' — 
showing that Burns changed the line in the 

6 J. Havet, Lettrets de Gerbert (Paris, 1889), p. 172. 

'Undoubtedly Otto followed the same model as St. 
Liger. For were his strophe to be sung, the lines would 
show four accents : 

£<j£.\i\j£.\j£. and £\ju£\j£u£ 
or \jC\j£.\i£.\j£.. 



